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Straight sailing An officer can buy his 
entire outfit under one roof. Thus, with a little more 
effort than it requires to have his measurements taken, 
he can rest content that everything—the uniform 
itself, the underclothes and all necessary accessories — 
will be put together for him faithfully and completely. 
It is scarcely necessary to resort to higher mathematics 
to show that a large amount of both time and worry is 


saved by making use of this service. 


Serge Reefer and Trousers from £9 10 0 


Greatcoat from £12 0 0 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone: Regent 6789 
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‘Precision : extreme accuracy, hence arm of precision.’ That is the 
dictionary’s terse definition and perhaps the best known example is 
the famous Webley Revolver. Long experience in this sphere has given 
Webleys a considerable advantage in the manufacture of many other 
mechanical appliances which demand extreme accuracy. A typical item 
from the current production schedule is the Aero Engine Con-Rod shown 
above. Whenever precision is the aim, Webleys are the firm for the job. 


Webley PRECISION ENGINEERS sia 1790 | 


. as J 


WEBLEY AND SCOTT LIMITED, PREMIER WORKS, WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4 











Security is much in 
public mind For now 

nearly acentury the serviceof 
Chatwood has been security — 
of precious things and precious 


records, without safe custody 





of which no business can be 
conducted with success 


and confidence 





THE CHATWOOD SECURITY 





_ The Chatwood Safe Co. Ltd. 





BANKERS’ ENGINEERS 
HEAD OFFICE: SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 
Teleg. Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Tel. —— 
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Ue wit come the happy aay 
Whan qvocers once again will say 
“Yes, madane’ like a pleasant dean) 
Shall we send habf 2 pound of Cream 
Crackers today or will tt please a 
Vou to take with your favourite cheest 
Some Water Biscuits, as you used?” 
Meantime (though were not much amustd) 
We do without and make no fuss 
For others need them more. And thus 
We one and all (you may observe Hs) 
let biscuits go on active service 
JACOB'S 

BISCUITS 


STILL AVAILABLE (BUT IN GREATLY 
RESTRICTED QUANTITIES) WITHIN THE 


JACOB'S AREA. 











Diamonds 


Outwardly, he is just 
an ordinary sort of man, 
doing his job in a quiet, 
unassuming sort of way. 
But we know his history 
and his background, and 
can appraise the highly 
specialised skill which has 
been traditional in his 
family for generations. 
There are not’ very many 
like him in this country 
to-day. 

He is a diamond driller ; 
the products of his crafts- 
manship go into the thou- 
sands of diamond dies 
required every year by 
industry for a multitude 
of specialised purposes. 
He is one of the thousands 
of Philips workpeople 
who gave you, before the 
war, the Philips products 
you knew and trusted so 


well. His skill is a vital 


RADIO x LAMPS 
asset to the nation to-day. 


AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


+> 
—=—S 
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PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 (25D) 
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Happy days 
will 

come again 
and 3 
so will 











1 Winter 


. richest natural source of the 











be BURTON-ON-TRENT.. 


FOR STRENGTH 
TO RESIST THE 


Offensive!” 


: ; lia 
Now isthetimeto >» % 
start building up = = 
reservesof strength Y = 
to defeat Winter’s WAN 
threats—the Chills, 

Colds and ’Flu that every 
winter brings. Yeast—the 


strengthening and protective 
B_ vitamins—builds up a 
stout resistance to common 
ailments, greatly increases 
the body-building power of 
other foods and_banishes 
Indigestion, Constipation 
and Depression. Yestamin 
is pure dried Yeast in handy” 
palatable form, entirely free 
from drugs. Start on Yesta- 
min NOW—and stick to it. 
It will literally put New Life 
into you—new Health, new 
Confidence—at the cost of 
only a penny a day. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS 


YESTAMIN 


VITAMIN 


YEAST TABLETS 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO., LTD., 














“PYORRHOEA 
4075? 





Tender, bleeding gums are eae 
signs, which, neglected, lead to gum 
disease (Pyorrheea). Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections—used in time, 
prevent them altogether. Thousands of dentists 
recommend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice with its special anti-gum-infection 
ingredient. Don’t let pyorrhces claim you as 
avictim. See your dentist, 
and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 











Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the special 
ingredient to 
gum 
infection 
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Cedar Green, Steel Blue, 
Regina Blue, Flamingo, Caramel, 
Cloud Rose—these are some 
of the lovely shades in super- 
fine quality materials in which 
Leodian models, styled by 
skilled designers, will be made 
this year. 


The illustration is a very clever 
example of colour contrast—once 
more the outstanding feature of 
the autumn styles. 


The Leodian to-measure service 
still continues to give the widest 
choice of style and material possible. 
Perfect fitting is guaranteed. 


MODELS TO MEASURE 


IN SUPERFINE 105/- 


MERINO FABRIC 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR STYLE BOOK 
(PRICE 6d.) AND PATTERNS 


| EODIAN 


—O———_————— 


(P.15), Union House, Bridge Street, 
LEEDS, 2 








TAKE CARE OF YOUR 





KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


| PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 
experience of 
eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
| CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


| 
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Make this long-life brush last 


longer still . . . 


Tek toothbrushes, like most 
things, are scarce to-day. 
being made, they are still to 





good 


They are still 


found 


in the shops — but there are an awful 


lot of people looking for them 
ed if — possess a Tek 


brush 


—or if you are fortunate 
or A to buy one—take care of it. 
Every Tek toothbrush is designed to 


give long and useful service. 
made with care: and it will 
somely repay careful treatment. 


Always rinse a Tek after use; for if 


toothpaste is allowed to cling 


It is 
hand- 


to the 


bristles and dry on them, their resi- 
lience will suffer. After rinsing, shake 
the brush and leave it in the open. 
Never put a wet toothbrush into 


a cup 


BRISTLES : 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5d 


1/8 Plus Purchase Tax 4d 


FOR BETTER SHAVES, 
SOLD BY NAAFI. 





including the “‘ Hale’’ British Empire yt 

tion and the ‘‘Noel Bower”’ 8; 1d Co! 

lection of New South Wales (Sydney views). 

will be sold at Auction, Mon. and Tues., 

Oct. 25 and 26, at 1 p.m. 

Catalogues, with Valuations, 3d. 

H. R. HARME The World's Leading 

Stamp Auctioneer, 
131-137, New Bond Street, London, W.1 














RATS DESTROY FOOD] 
PRociine 
gOS 


Every scrap of food saved helps our 
shipping space. Rats consume and 
contaminate many tons of food in the 
course of a year. Rodine is a simple 
but most effective raticide—a certain 
death warrant to Rats. 








Made and guaranteed by 74d. and 1/3 
JOHNSON & pommnom (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
Slough & Gargrave. 12 | 3 YOUR CHEMIST SELLS IT = 
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Concentration 


War work demands 
concentration; 
concentration is a 
great strain on 
the system—the 
result of a hard 
day’s work may 
be headache -# 
neuralgia— 
strained nerves — sleeplessness 
and that taut, pent-up feeling. 





Relaxation 
You must relax njctas 
properly to work fi 


properly. Never 
put up with a 
headache. ~ 
Never let ‘ 
irritated nerves 

interfere with 
real rest or prevent sound sleep. 
Take two ‘Genasprin’ tablets and 


really relax. You'll be anewman 
in no time! 


‘Genasprin 


kills pain quick. - tine it{ 


‘Genasprin’ is ostnaety pure and safe. 
It cannot heart or digestion. 
There is no ah for *‘Genasprin’ 
Get some from your chemist today. 
74., 1/sd., 2/34. 

as word ‘ORM ASPRIN’ ts the registered trade mark 














Thelightot loday” 


Advertisement of 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
155, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. (L.34.) 
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KENT Best British Brushes 
i KENT-COSBY 


2) ime REFILLABLE HAIRBRUSH 


(PATENT), 
@ BRISTLES TAKE OUT TO WASH 
@ HANDLEBACK NEVER SPOILT BY WATER 
@ ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS AT BRISTLE 
ROOTS 









By appointment to 
HM. KI ing George VI 


Previous a ay ven 
to the late King George V 


HARRIS 


famous for Bacon 
since 1770 


> C. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE, WILTS. 


=, “STIMULATOR” BRISTLES FOR 
SCALP MASSAGE 


us fi 4 Modal Iaith aig fo! 


’ 
“ALLURE” PERFUME FEATURE 
Made sn England 


G. 8B. KENT & SONS, LTD. 722 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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The Mark of Maintained 


Bag A } 
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ek ) Ly 
‘ WORLD BEAUTY SERVICE l Ao AV t | 

K Coty’s Empire is world = wide. For ) 

A thirty-three years Coty Creations have / 


\\ won the heasts of lovely women y and do 


throughout .the world with a Beauty 
\\ Service that is unique. Y 








Tomday, though this service is of necessity 
y) curtailed, there is no surrender of quality 
4) in such Coty Creations as are still \g 
i] available. Make the most of them till \ 


”) Victory permits the full resumption of the \ slice 


b) World Beauty Service created by Coty. Ag 
To own a LOEWE PIPE is to 4, \Y 
own apipewhose leadership in quality 


has never been challenged. Take great y) , \ less ! 














careof it. Loewe briarsare very scarce. y) : \ 
LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are b] 3 
invited to send ‘your Loewe Briars for cleaning q \ 
Dat nr yar fo Toco 
aah ie ai aa eas y The creators of L’Origan, L’Aimant, Paris \ 
LOEWE &Co., Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET, $.W.1 f Sg Ly w deca Ea - \ 
ON LLL PLELLE DISSES EES Best Bakers Bake It — Macclesfield 








‘| ROSS: 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


off the record in Britain tll 
the Symphony of Peace 1s on 

















Production is restricted so don’t 
blame your dealer if you have diffi- 
culty in obtaining Gillette blades, 


Posted for General Service — Gillette “Standard”’ Blades 
now replace Blue and Thin Gillette, and the 7 o’clock. 
* But you will find these “Standard” Blades are still the best 


shave you can buy—so when you get them, make them last. 


Gillette in battledress 


Gillette “Standard” and “ Standard Thin ” Blades (plain steel) 2d 
each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 
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Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W.! 
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Hey diddle diddle, they’re hinged in the middle, 
No wonder they’re comfy to wear. 
They’re gay, warm and strong 
and they'll last twice as long, 

If the “treads” are kept well in repair. 








Wood sole model in suedes of brilliant hue, piped contrasting colour. 
Made by C. & J. CLARK LTD. (WHOLESALE ONLY) STREET, SOMERSET 
and by Clarks (Ireland) Ltd., Dundalk. Retailers throughout the country 
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Charivaria 


A Puncu and Judy show is said to have been still the 
most popular attraction at a seaside resort on the South- 
east Coast. Children had great difficulty in dragging 
their parents away to view the minefields and gun- 
emplacements. 

° ° 


There are hints that the basic petrol ration may soon be 
restored. There is no truth, however, in the rumour that 
: the Basic English ration will 

be increased. 


° ° 


A well-known golfer drives 
a bulldozer in the Eighth 
Army. He never _ shouts 
“Fore!” when stymied. 


Ke a 

A correspondent in a weekly 

e paper asks what can be done 
with a safe which cannot be 


opened. He might send it 
by rail marked “Fragile.” 














° ° 





German forces in Italy are short of quinine. This is 
serious for them as Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica are aircraft- 
carriers for mosquitoes. 

° ° 


My Little Man 


“Boys of 13 in Glasgow, he said, were taller by an average of 
*88 inches than the average of the immediate pre-war days, while 
boys of five were 44 inches taller.”—Daily Paper. 


° ° 


Goebbels still maintains that the German army is elastic. 
It certainly shows every sign of perishing in the long run. 








‘ Berlin claims that the Fascist party has been re-established 
in Northern Italy. Just at the moment he is recuperating. 


° °o 


Full Steam Ahead! 


“Nearby, a unit of the Home Guard are pursuing their Sunday 
morning exercises. The objective is an equestrian statue by the 
late Mr. Watt called Physical Energy.”—Daily Paper. 


° ° 


Employees at a factory 
recently refused to strike. 
It is hoped that strikers in 
other works may go back in 
sympathy. 

° ° 


A Thames angler recently 
hooked three shoes and a boot 
in an afternoon. We under- 
stand that the Board of Trade 
is waiving any question of 
his giving up coupons. 


° ° 





Germany claims to have 
invented a silencer for guns of quite large calibre. This is 
evidently used to fire the German victory salvoes at Berlin. 


° ° 


“If Franco withdraws the Spanish Blue Division from 
the Eastern Front what excuse can he make to Hitler?” 
asks a writer. We suggest chilblains. 


° ° 


A correspondent says he has had many thrills motoring 


‘in the Rocky Mountains. Once, when slowing up at a 


Brak TO THE Ricut sign, he heard a savage growl and 
accelerated just in time. 
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Germany from the Inside 


By the Last Afghan Out of Vienna 


OW strong is the German Army ? 
Has it been weakened or strengthened by losses ? 
Has it been increased or depleted by reserves or by 
new recruiting? It is not always easy for a stranger to say. 

Everywhere throughout the Reich one is liable to see 
large numbers of men in uniform proceeding some in one 
direction and some in another. The badges on their 
uniform vary in accordance with the different regiments 
to which the men belong. Many of them are well armed, 
but it may be symptomatic that on more than one occasion 
I haveseen a soldier equipped with neither rifle nor machine- 
gun, and even with a brown-paper parcel in his hands. 
On approaching one of them and asking what he was 
carrying, I received an answer which was only partially 
printable. “Sausages .. . you,” he replied. 

It is not hard to guess that he was hungry and (for the 
moment at least) had laid aside his arms. 

At the same time one observes everywhere numbers of 
tanks, heavy artillery, anti-tank guns and transport 
columns proceeding from place to place. These make a 
rumbling sound as they go. The difficulty of ascertaining 
their exact total is due to the fact that the same vehicles 
may be counted twice over one or two succeeding days, 
and any inquiry at the various War Departments about 
what they are doing is met by the curt and even unmannerly 
refusal that the Germans so often give to anxious visitors. 

The Nazis discourage a foreigner from peering closely 
into their guns and poking his nose into the works of their 
war-machines, but it is safe to say that the wheels of all 
these vehicles appear to turn with perfect mechanical 
precision, and that most of the cannon seem from a casual 
glance to be thoroughly well bored from breech to muzzle 
and even back again. 

Counting on my fingers I estimate the approximate 
present total of Germans under arms at about 12,889,567 
men, but this makes no allowance for those who may be 
incapacitated by measles or stomach-ache. The number 
of vehicles armoured or unarmoured is probably propor- 
tionate, but it must be remembered that many of them 
need occasional repairs because bits have come off and 
have to be put on again. 

In all my attempts to compile the number of soldiers, 
bombs, bullets, and shells in Germany I was impeded by 
lack of transport facilities and by want of courtesy. 
Furthermore the trains in Germany are often crowded, and 
delay in starting causes them to be late in arrival at their 
destination. Very often I have been compelled to lie under 
the seat of a carriage or ride on the rear buffers, a position 
that makes correct enumeration hazardous in the extreme. 

I once asked a German acquaintance whether better 
distribution of available resources and a more perfect 
organization of transport accommodation would not 
facilitate a swifter transference of eager journalists from 
one end of the Reich to the other, and he replied without 
the slightest hesitation, “Ja.” 

Such monosyllabic rejoinders indicate the measure of 
German mentality during the present crisis. 

What now of the Luftwaffe ? 

Not infrequently as one walks about in Germany the 
air above one’s head is darkened by the flight of a large 
number of air-planes, and the whole sky is filled by the 
droning noise which they make, but here again the difficulty 
of counting the precise number of machines is excessive. 
All appear to be intent on their own peculiar avocations 


and none proceed backwards. It is possible to say that 
the total strength of German first-line aircraft is not far 
short of 13,001, without counting those which have been 
counted before or been forgotten or happen to be broken 
or resting on the ground. But it is equally possible that 
the statement is entirely untrue, owing to the number of 
machines which look almost exactly the same as each 
other. At a great height many of them have a confusing 
resemblance to birds. : 

Have German towns been badly damaged ? 

The answer to this question is that in many places where 
bombs have fallen buildings have been either entirely destroyed 
or partially ruined. In other places, where the incidence of 
Allied bombing has been lighter, factories and offices 
remain standing. Barracks which have been demolished 
are no longer utilized by the troops, and industrial premises 
which have had their efficiency impaired by high explosives 
are unable to maintain their former high output. At the 
same time incendiary bombs have caused considerable 
loss through fire, and it is no uncommon sight to see 
columns of smoke ascending from works in which stores 
of combustible material have been assembled and in which 
a large conflagration has subsequently occurred. 

What is the principal opposition to Hitler’s regime ? 

This comes from four main sources. 

First from the Army. 

Secondly from the Church. 

Thirdly from the Industrialists. 

Fourthly from the People. 

The opposition from the Army is mainly due to the want 
of success attending Hitler’s grand strategy. The German 
generals would have preferred to conduct campaigns in which 
military objectives were secured rather than relinquished. 
An army which retreats is never in such high spirits as 
the army which advances, and one has only to ask a high- 
ranking officer whether he would rather direct operations 
eastward and forward from the east bank of the Dneiper 
or maintain an elastic defence westward from the west 
bank, in order to receive an emphatic blow on the ear. 
Even the ordinary soldier is forced to admit that he would 
sooner be bombing Moscow than blowing up Kiev, and prefers 
a comfortable bed to a bivouac in the mud of a steppe. 

The Church in the main disapproves of Hitler because 
he has exactly reversed the meaning of all the Ten Com- 
mandments, and ministers find a difficulty in remembering 
to take the negatives out at some places and put them in 
in others. 

The Industrialists are discontented because Field Marshal 
Goering has taken all their money away from them to 
use for himself. 

The People are annoyed by a lack of money, clothes, 
food, liberty, beer, tobacco, and the necessity of working 
twenty-four hours a day. 

But none of this should be exaggerated. The opposition 
to the Nazi regime is only latent and smouldering. Owing 
to the fact that adverse criticism of any kind is punished 
by Himmler’s Gestapo with instant death, it is extremely 
difficult for the outsider to hear any criticism at all. The 
walls of the Nazi Jericho will not crumble at a trumpet 
blast, and it is a significant fact that a house-to-house 
search for trumpets and even trombones is made every 
other day by the police. 

Has Germany any new weapons not yet revealed ? 

This is extremely probable. When I was allowed to 
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ALL TOGETHER 


“Hold it! Another year or so and you’ve got ’em!” 
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“. . . I said: the nights are drawing in quickly nw... 


have an interview with a prominent manufacturer I put 
to him this question: 

“Ts it likely that the whole course of the war will be 
altered by the new invention which your scientists are 
manufacturing but at present are keeping secret, and if 
so what precisely is that weapon, and can you give me a 
design or a blue-print of it?” 

His reply was enigmatic in the extreme. 

He laid his finger on the side of his nose, pressed a bell 
and told a storm trooper to take me downstairs and put 
me in the street. 

What then of German morale ? 

Taking it all in all and considering the circumstances, 
German morale is excellent. In spite of the general dis- 
content, starvation, prevalence of drug-taking, and disease, 
the abandonment of all standards of morality, and the 
despair engendered by constant defeats, I was surprised 
by the number of rubicund, cheerful, docile civilians whom 
I met everywhere and whom I found to have as little 
knowledge of arithmetic and the true state of anything as 
I have. 

If the demand for hearing this over and over again 
in every British paper day after day were not so utterly 
insatiable I doubt whether I should be able to write this 
astounding series of revelations as often as Ido. Evoe. 
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Dehydration 


HE Wine-god’s votaries would like to know 
How far this drying process is to go. 
“Dried eggs,” they say, “dried milk and meat 

and veg. 

May prove to be the thin end of the wedge: 

Dry wines we like; but we must draw the line 

At dehydration of all kinds of wine. 

Sherry in sacks! Champagne like Eno’s salts! 

Shall we ere long store such things;in our vaults? 

Dry, if you will, your marmalade and jam, 

Blend powders savouring of pig or lamb, 

But “plumpy Bacchus” must be left alone. 

Who’d care to drink a desiccated Beaune ? 








We learn with deep regret of the death in action at 

sea of Lieutenant Graham Shepard, R.N.V.R., who 

wrote several sketches for Punch, this year and last 

year. He had been for about ten years Assistant 
Editor of the Illustrated London News. 
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English 


Thursday, August 19 

EAL Islands lie off the coast 

of Labrador in latitude 53° 12’ 
N. and longitude 55° 41’ W. 

o the north are the Fox Islands, 
Dog Island and Big Pig Island. North- 
west of them, on the mainland (which 
I do not think we shall ever see again) 
are Black Bear Bay, Porcupine Bay, 
and the Island of Ponds. 

South of us are the Ravens, the 
Pippies, Duck Islands, Frenchman’s 
Island and American Tickle. South- 
west on the mainland are Partridge 
Bay and Comfort Bight and Venison 
Tickle. : 

I cannot tell you which exactly of 
the Seal Islands is our present address: 
for we anchored here in fog and rain 
four days ago and it is still fog and rain. 
And the islands on the chart look like 
so many dead mosquitoes (of which, 
by the way, there are several . good 
specimens in my cabin), difficult to 
distinguish from each other. 

But I know that our island is at the 
north end. It is a very small island, 
I think (we cannot see much of it), 
and we are in a small round cove 
about 500 yards wide. The narrow 
entrance is about 100 yards away. 
Sometimes we can see it, sometimes 
not. We are safe from the stormy seas 
outside, but we cannot move. No 
human habitation is in sight. Not that 
we could see it if it was (so to speak). 

Sixty-five nautical miles’ to the 
southward is Battle Harbour, the 
haven for which we were making. 
Sixty-five miles to the north and west 
is Cartwright, the haven we left so 
merrily last Sunday—one of the 
gracious centres of the Grenfell Mission. 
We are about halfway to everywhere 
and I see no reason why we should not 
remain there for ever. 

I mention all these geographical 
details in case they may be of some use 
to the search-parties—or at least to the 
historians and biographers. Yesterday 
one of the crew shot what they call a 
pigeon in these parts. It looked like a 
small guillemot: it is a guillemot. But 
it gave me an idea. We will catch and 
train a guillemot to carry this dispatch 
to civilization—also my Report on the 
Future of Newfoundland. 

The crew, good Newfoundlanders, 
accustomed to all the devilries of 
Nature and the sea, assure me that 
this is exceptional weather for the 
middle of August; and I accept their 
assurance. The wall of fog that stands 
almost permanently out at sea is 
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Islands or Lost off Labrador 


I 


caused by the meeting of the Gulf 
Stream and the Labrador (Polar) 
Current. It keeps off except when the 
wind is easterly: and the prevailing 
wind is westerly. Indeed, only eight 
days ago, ninety miles inland, in the 
great fiord called Lake Melville, we 
had a heavenly day. I sat sunbathing 
on deck and writing about the Future 
of Newfoundland. We chugged along 
through velvet blue water under an 
unusually large blue sky (when it is 
fine here the sky is twice the normal size). 
Seals popped up their friendly heads 
from time to time, and an occasional 
whale crossed our bows, thrusting his 
long back out of the water in a graceful 
curve. On the south side were the 
blue Mealy Mountains and the vast 
and virgin forest. A soft wind followed 
us—westerly, for once—and blew the 
exhaust gases into my face: but did I 
care? It was our first fine day in a 
fortnight of the Labrador ;* and when 
it is fine, it is fine. That night we 
anchored in a little cove.. The sun 
went down on a picture postcard, 
behind two screens of hills,’ one 
purple, one green, flat as the flats in a 
highbrow play. The stars came out, 
also’ the moon; and. my old friend 
Capella seemed as bright as Venus in 
that clear sky. It was so still that at 
0400, when I woke, I could hear a 
whale blowing and snorting as he 
prowled round our bay for food (he 
sounded like an old man puffing in his 
bath), and the wash of his passage set 
our little ship rocking. I thought of 
poor George who had dutifully flown 
away with the Mission that morning, 
having had nothing in Labrador but 
east winds and bleak skies. I was seeing 
“the real Labrador” after all, and [ 
laughed a little at George. I expect 
that George is laughing now. 

All that is over. We steamed out to 
sea, and saw the old icebergs again. 
Not that I mind them—they are a 
decorative addition to the scene; and 
the coasts of Cornwall, for example, 
would be all the better for a few, if 
they were not such a danger to 
navigation. Nor does an iceberg or 


‘two necessarily mean cold. Far back 


in Twillingate (it seems years ago) we 
had two more fine days, and I lay sun- 
bathing on a cliff (and writing the 
Future of Newfoundland) with three 
large and beautiful icebergs in view, 
white palaces with emerald basements. 





* They all call it The Labrador. I cannot 
discover why. 


But when the wind is easterly they 
add a noticeable nip to the air. And 
the wind went easterly, and rose: and 
heavy seas, on a Jee shore, and a rocky 
shore, drove us into Domino Harbour 
on Sunday. On Monday we laboured 
fifteen miles through a heavy beam 
sea, rolling like—well, rolling. Fog 
joined the wind and turned us back to 
these delicious islands. That night 
rain joined the fog. 

We have had all three ever since. 
I do not know how the weather is able 
to do this triple turn. You would 
think the wind would blow away the 
fog. You would think the rain would 
moderate the wind. Not a bit of it. 
It blows for ever, from the south-east. 
The fog never lifts—though from time 
to time it recedes a few yards. And 
it never stops raining. 

We are accustomed in England to 
rainy days, to a succession of rainy 
days. But even on the rainiest day it 
sometimes stops raining. I give you my 
word that for three solid days it has 
stopped raining for exactly one hour. 
Yesterday afternoon. I know, because 
I seized the opportunity to stamp up 
and down the deck (ten yards) and do 
my exercises. At night you go to sleep 
with a pitter-patter on the deck; and 
any time you wake you hear the same. 
It is so cold (this August) that we 
sleep with scuttles shut—a thing I 
never did before—and we are all 
getting headaches. Last night the deck 
began to leak over my bunk. 

In January, I believe, all these 
waters will be frozen over. We should 


‘then be able to walk to the mainland, 


avoiding the white bears. From there, 
with luck, if we can find human 
habitations we might get a dog-team 
to take us down the coast to Battle 
Harbour—or thereabouts. From there 
it is only about 250 miles by sea to the 
Humber, on the west coast of New- 
foundland, and 400 miles in a slow 
train to St. John’s, and 2,000 miles 
(about) across the ocean to Hammer- 
smith. So, you see, I am practically 
home. The only thing is that Battle 
Harbour, I suppose, will be frozen 


too. 

So it looks like a winter in Labrador. 

The skipper, by the way, tells me 
that our little round haven is called 
“The Punch Bowl.” It is about two 
miles from Frenchman’s Island and 
American Tickle. Well, I am going to 
name these islands English Islands. 
It will annoy the Scots, I know, but I 
shall feel more at home. A. P. H. 
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This is How it Was. 


DMITTEDLY it must have looked a little bad, even 
perhaps suspicious, when I was found to be in 
possession of 786,000 clothing coupons, twenty-eight 

blank identity cards, forty-four eggs (in a tin), and a 
document marked “More Secret Than That” belonging 
to the Admiralty. But let me explain. I can explain 
everything. I was going to broadcast this, but decided it 
was necessary to. end the undignified struggle for my 
services between Mr. John Sharman (the producer of 
“‘Music-Hall”’) and the people in charge of the Sunday- 
night postscripts. 

Well, it was this way. Last Thursday week I was 
walking back to the office after a lunch consisting in the 
main of a dish that the waiter with some justification called 
“Steak Caché,” when I met an old acquaintance of mine 
with whom I used to have what might be described as 
geological arguments. He always maintained that the 
earth was not an oblate spheroid but stuck out at each 
end like a lemon. His name was Allwright, but I soon 
found he had altered since the days when we used to say of 
him ‘“Allwright’s reserved.” I was sliding past him 
swiftly like butter past a knife, when he put out a hand. 

“Hey, there,” he said, “if it isn’t old Mupp!” 

I told him immediately that I had no time just then to 
discuss the shape of the earth, but he waved his hand airily. 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow,” he boomed, “we are all 
geologists now, as Disraeli said to Keir Hardie at the 
founding of the Primrose Path. Quick as a flash Bismarck 
replied, ‘The Rosebery is my favourite fruit.’” 

“You surprise me,” I said coldly. 

“But what I wanted to ask you,” he went on, drawing 
me into the doorway of a pub, “was this. What will you 
have?” 

Put like that, of course—— 

At three o’clock we went and had some tea and discussed 
the geological news in the evening papers, and so the 
golden afternoon wore away until there was really no 
point in my going back to the office, where the only possible 
letters awaiting my signature could be those put on my 
desk in mistake for someone else’s. Allwright therefore 
took me to his house and introduced me to his wife, a 
striking and statuesque girl with yellow hair, the left lapel 
of whose coat was considerably weighted down by what 
appeared to be a small model, in concrete, of Diana of the 
Uplands. 

“My wife is very artistic,” explained Allwright, indicating 
this with a proud gesture. 

Not being sure whether he meant that she had designed 
the thing or merely that she had been unable to resist the 
threats of the person selling it, I replied “Ah.” 

But the conversation was irrevocably launched on the 
raging seas of esthetics. Mrs. Allwright said, “I think 
the Royal Academy is wonderful, don’t you, the way it 
goes on?” 

Here I made a clever joke about the Royal Academy; 
but Mrs. Allwright looked shocked and Allwright has no 
more sense of humour than a bloodhound, so it fell flat. 

Mrs. Allwright caused her fine eyes to flash slightly as 
she said to me “You don’t think very highly of the Royal 
Academy, then?” 

“Oh, well ” T said. 

Our talk continued in much the same strain—cut and 
thrust, parry and slash—until I realized that if I was to 
secure a reasonably good position at even one end of my 
usual bus-queue I should have to be going. 





Allwright saw me to the gate. 

“You didn’t see her at her best,” he said regretfully. 
“She has what I call a really distinguished mind, and what 
Variety calls a classy pair of gams. Oh, and by the way— 
I mustn’t let you go away empty-handed 4 

He ran back into the house and returned at once with a 
large heavy parcel, which he thrust into my arms with an 
air of generosity. 

“Post that for me, will you ?”’ he said. 

I joined the queue at the bus-stop, and in due course 
got back to town in time to join the very much longer queue 
at my usual place. No convenient post office having 
appeared, I was still carrying the parcel as I fell into line 
behind a big stout man in a black hat. It was almost dark 
and I could not see his face as he turned round and said 
to me in a low voice: 

“T suppose you wouldn’t have a hérpoon-gun to sell, 
would you?” 

“Not if I could help it,” I replied, and he said ‘‘Just my 
luck. Here am I with orders for twenty-five for Christmas 
presents, and not half a dozen can I rustle up.” 

A voice behind me said, ‘It’s always the way.” I turned 
and there was another big stout man in another black hat. 
“Look at me,” he went on, pulling what looked like a pack 
of cards out of his pocket and shuffling them. ‘There was 
a market for these, but now I can’t contact it.” 

He thrust the cards into my disengaged hand, and at 
the same moment the man in front hung a large package 
on the handle of my umbrella. Then they both faded 
away as a policeman came up. 

There you are; that’s how it was. The eggs were in 
Allwright’s parcel. They may sound bad, but as they were 
two-hundred-year-old Chinese eggs that he was sending to 
a geologist pal of his they can’t possibly sound as ‘bad as 
they were.... The Admiralty document ?—that’s simple 
too, I expect, only I haven’t thought it out yet. R.M. 


-. 





° ° 


Autumn Leave 


ITH rounded hoof and strangely topaz eye 
Sheep stand in their green gardens 
And watch the patient turning of the world 
Under the smooth and washed-with-autumn sky. 
It is a rural scene 
Of fallow fields and harvested abundance 
Fashioned below the windbreak of a hill; 
No wind wakes here 
To sway the grasses delicately pearled 
All with perpetual dew, but windless air 
A crisp precision has at turn of year. 
That tree etched bare 
Across the thin bleached sky, is the same still; 
Even the white gull flying above the wood 
Foolishly seems as it has always been 
To our fond eyes. 


So you and I 

Walking at last along accustomed ways 

That are home to the heart, 

Watching a cloud of tattling rooks uprise, 

Flung from the furrows cloudward; when we part 
See still the lovely land and the autumn sky, 

And go more valiantly all our days. M. E. R. 
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How to go on Living in 
Your Large Country 
House 


T is essential that post-war life 
under post-war conditions should 
start now, in the pre-post-war era, 

so as to be ready for it when it comes. 

Youth must be the basis of every- 
thing. 

Some of our gallant allies have 
understood this and have been putting 
it into practice for years and years. 
Some of our schools have some of the 
pamphlets published by some of our 
allies on some aspects of the new 
education, and they—and Youth— 
will form the basis of the Three-Day 
School that you are invited to 
attend. 

Please remember to bring your own 
soap, towels, sheets, rations for the 
first evening’s supper, and cretonne 
overalls or slacks. 

The course will cover Community 
Cooking, House-planning—building— 
and decorating for post-war civic and 
rural areas alike, Dancing, Agricul- 
ture, Mime, Mother-(and Father-) craft, 
Remodelling, mending and patching 
of clothing, and Basic Russian. 

Sleeping accommodation will con- 
sist of palliasses, and no pillows will 
be provided. 

You are asked to remember that we 
are at war and that you will therefore 
be expected to make your own bed, 
assist in the gardening, the sweeping, 
dusting and scrubbing, and the cooking 
and serving of meals for between 
eighty and a hundred people daily. 

The Manor House is situated in the 
heart of unusually beautiful mountain 
scenery, and has been compared, both 
as to climate and outlook, to the 
Steppes of Russia. It is eight and a 
half miles from the station and trans- 
port cannot be provided. Students are 
therefore expected to walk, carrying 
their luggage in convenient form. (A 
rucksack is recommended in preference 
to the old-fashioned type of suitcase or 
trunk.) 

The first session will commence at 
64.M. on Tuesday, and in order to 
work through the programme it will 
be necessary for students to bring a 
three days’ supply of sandwiches. 
These will be eaten in the garden or the 
great hall, according to the weather, 
during the midday lectures. 

These lectures will cover a full 
Post-war Europe, Post-war Youth, 
Post-war Labour, and Post-war Life, 
Work and Culture. As the Manor 
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“Sorry to bring you along so early, gentlemen, but I’d rather 
like you to play just the first three bars of this evening’s symphony 
for my Programme Parade this morning.” 


House is equipped with over ninety 
windows and skylights, mostly very 
large ones, students are reminded that 
they will divide the responsibility of 
the black-out arrangements between 
themselves. They will be equally 
responsible for any fines which may 
be incurred should their arrangements 
prove inadequate. 

Please note that flat-heeled shoes 
will be required by all those who wish 
to take part in the classes for basic, 
educational, rhythmical, eurythmical, 
occupational and pastoral Mime. 

(The importance of Mime in the 
rebuilding of the world after the war 
cannot be sufficiently stressed. It is 
hoped that the students will take part 
in a demonstration of Mime in the 
magnificent old Tudor billiards room 


of the Manor House at 7 a.m. on the 
last day of the course.) 

Particulars as to booking fees, cost 
of meals, and payment for sleeping 
accommodation will be sent on appli- 
cation. No part of all or any of 
these will be returnable under any 
conditions whatever. 

Students are reminded that the 
post-war world will depend entirely 
upon Youth, and that Youth will 
be the moving spirit of the School. 
Students of all ages will therefore 
be expected to adopt the outlook, 
activities and appearance of Youth, 
and to embrace the entire School 
Schedule, even if this should necessitate 
being in several places at once and 
following a number of different lectures 
at one and the sametime. E. M. D. 


























“There was a fair amount of flak, or whatever it’s 
called; but we reached the target and ‘pranged hard, 
whatever that means.” . 


Ironmongers 


DON’T think it has ever been settled what the public, 

as a whole, and ironmongers, as a whole, think of 

each other. But I wonder if my readers have ever 
noticed the queer fact that when a crowd collects round a 
shop window—I mean a real crowd, with the back people 
trying to get to the front and the front people trying to 
get out—then that shop is certain to be an ironmonger’s. 
It was the same before the war, so it can have nothing to 
do with anything except human nature. Scientists hold 
that the people who start such a crowd are the people who 
have only just heard that you can start a crowd anywhere 
by standing and looking at something, and that such 
people choose an ironmonger’s shop window as the least 
sensational happening known to humanity. This gives us 
a line on what the public thinks. Against this you have 
another queer fact—that ironmongers tend to have their 
counters as high, thick and fortified with equipment as is 
possible without losing sight of their public altogether. 
This argues what I rather think myself—that ironmongers 
and the public are to each other no more than a part of 
what philosophers call the tapestry of life. 

Having established this, I can get down to my subject. 
Anyone who has ever had a good clear view of an iron- 
monger’s shop window will have noticed that it holds what 
we would expect an ironmonger’s shop to hold—what can 
only be defined as ironmongery, which in its turn can 
only be defined as what we would expect to see in an iron- 
monger’s window, not counting ginger cats. The public 
always half expects to see a ginger cat in an ironmonger’s 
window, and often half does, but philologists have ruled 
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out ginger cats as ironmongery. That it remains a fairly 
comprehensive term may be proved by humanity’s first 
reaction to a good clear view of an ironmonger’s shop 
window—a feeling that the window itself is standing up 
to it very well. : 

The inside of an ironmonger’s shop is brown, and the 
wall behind the counter is made of cardboard boxes fitted 
in like drawers. There is a space in the middle of the 
counter and a space on the floor next to the counter, and 
a wooden. chair with a looped back next to this space. 
This chair, like all chairs by shop counters, is interesting 
because only a certain type of customer will sit on it—a 
type which is hard to define but easy to recognize. An 
ironmonger’s shop usually has several wireless sets turned 
off and one turned on which never fails to surprise customers 
by the way it gets the sort of programme they would be 
hearing in their own homes; though at the backs of their 
minds is, naturally, the feeling that if they were in their 
own homes the programme they would be hearing would 
be different. (This has nothing to do with ironmongers, 
I know, but it is an interesting example of how human 
imagination can go about three-quarters of the way 
expected of it, and then folds up.) The far end of this kind 
of shop is like that of no other kind of shop except the 
smallest and most self-willed grocer’s in that it does not 
stop so much as dissolve into somewhere dark. The 
whole of an ironmonger’s shop is inclined to be dark on 
first entry and then clear up a bit after the first minute, but 
then so is the inside of any shop. What makes an iron- 
monger’s unique is the ceiling, which is used as a sort 
of extra floor. The average customer does not, observation 
tests tell us, enter an ironmonger’s shop quite often enough 
to be ready for this; so that when two people go into an 
ironmonger’s shop together it is always just -possible for 
one of them to point out the buckets overhead before the 
other one notices—a fact which has done more than anything 
else to convince psychologists that everyone is less average 
than someone. 

What customers, exactly, does an ironmonger’s attract ? 
Science tells us that, first and foremost, it attracts what 
they call the absolute customer—that is, the sort of persori 
who wants to buy something, as opposed to the sort of 
person who wants to get out of the rain. Science divides 
these absolute customers into two categories: the dramatic, 
or those who thought the shop was shut till they saw the 
clothes-horses outside the door, and the purposeful, or 
those who have seen something in the window which 
reminded them that they wanted something else. The 
relation of customer with customer of whatever type 
(science adds) is deeply fraught with almost everything, 
because there is no way known to telepathy by which 





FROM ISOLATED POSTS 


ROM a letter received: “I write to express the 

great gratitude of the men and of ourselves. It 
has been such a pleasure to take round these woollies 
and see the delight of the men and hear the next day 
that they’d been really warm the night before. These 
men have a very hard time and have to stand-to in 
all weathers with very little protection. The gifts 
provided by your Fund have made a very real differ- 
ence to them.” Please join in the service by sending 
your contribution. Donations will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 
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“Surely you know the regulations about animals in 
the camp, Corporal?” 


customers being served can tell customers not being served 
how long they, the customers being served, expect to take; 
and no way, short of coughing, by which the customers not 
being served can tell the customers being served how long 
they, the customers not being served, expect them to take. 
This again has nothing to do with ironmongers but is due 
entirely to human nature; human nature, as I was saying, 
being strangely apt to be reminded by seeing, say, a box 
of brass-headed nails that it needs, say, a torch battery, 


and so on, by a process which psychologists call association — 


of ideas and the other customers call Life. 

Mention of human nature brings me to the queue system 
as it operates in an ironmonger’s on a busy day, three 
customers in a shop counting as a busy day for the customers. 
There is no queue system in ironmonger’s shops, but instead 
a kind of moral precedence which can be established in 
all sorts of illicit ways. Thus, anyone working round from 
the side of the counter farthest from the door to the middle 
of the counter has won the right to be served after everyone 
else and at the same time to look impatient, that is, over- 
obviously patient, at having to wait; while anyone with a 
dog which has been spoken to kindly by at least two 
customers has forfeited the right of being served before 
these two customers. Dogs in ironmongers’ shops, by the 
way, have on the whole a thinner time than is generally 
realized. Most dogs, like most ironmongers’ shops, are 
brown, which makes them easier to tread on, and people 
who choose their shopping from the ceiling are likely to 
tread on dogs anyway. There is, however, a compensating 
rule—I mean compensating for the dog-owners—that any 
dog trodden on in an ironmonger’s shop counts as having 
been spoken to very kindly indeed. Anyone leaning on 
the counter (to go back to the customers) may be suspected 
of trying to look professional so as to be served before the 
amateurs. Anyone putting a lamp down on the counter 
thereby welds the other customers into a symposium of 
unspoken opinion ranging from criticism of the lamp-shade 
to criticism of the lamp-owner’s face. There is, indeed, 
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an unusual interplay.of unspoken opinion going the rounds 
of any ironmonger’s shop on a busy day. This may or 
may not account for the rather overdone mixture of charm 
and self-abasement with which ironmongery customers 
send ironmongers up ladders to fetch tins of metal polish, 
but psychologists say that such an interplay is all to the 
good, because customers spending half an hour together 
might as well get to imagine that they know one another. 


° ° 
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“As I understand it, it’s this new ‘pay-as-you-earn’ idea—he takes ten bob in the pound.” 


Luncher’s Lament 


And as I read the menu through 

The waiter came and did declaim 
A melancholy creed: 
“The Soup is off, the Meat is off, 

The Salmon and the Sweet is off, 
There’s little left indeed ; 

For Hash is off, Goulash is off, 

And Sausages-and-Mash is off— 
There’s only Curried Swede.” 


i] WENT to lunch at ten to two, 


I went to lunch at one next day, 
The menu bore a fine display, 
I made my choice and then a voice 
Sad tidings told and true: 
“The Boiled is off, the Roast is off, 
The Grilled Sardines on Toast is off, 
And Tongue and Irish Stew ; 
The Crab and the Cocotte is off— 
There ’s just the cold (the hot is off) 
Austerity Ragout.” 





I went to lunch at twelve-fifteen 
And hungrily surveyed the scene, 
Then in my ear with accent drear 
Somebody said to me: 
“The Duckling and Green Peas is off, 
The Macaroni Cheese is off, 
And Soup and Savouree ; 
The Pudding and the Fish is off, 
And ev’ry other dish is off 
But Carrot Kedgeree.” 


Were I to lunch at half-past ten 
It’s my belief that even then. 
With features glum the waiters come 
And whisper with a sigh: 
“The Pork is off, the Sole is off, 
The Chicken Casserole is off, 
The Veal and the Volaille ; 
The Ham is off, 
The Lamb is off, 
Even the Hot Boiled Spam is off... 
There’s only Woolton Pie!” 
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THE TIRED TOURIST 


“If you go to the South of Italy you’ll find nothing but British and Americans. The season’s over 
for Corsica, and you wouldn’t care for Elba, I suppose.” 
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“Anyone want to hear the news in Basic English?” 


small hump-backed bridge, peer- 

ing into the swirling stream below, 
and beside me was an old man on a 
stick doing the same. 

“Fish?” he muttered. 

“T doubt it.” 

“So do I. Poached.” 

He was a great age and on the back 
of his left hand he had a crocodile 
tattooed in such a way that as he 
clenched his fist on his stick the 
crocodile opened its jaws horribly. 

“One of the things I want to do 
before I die,” I said, “is to try the 
poacher’s trick with the ginger-beer 
bottle.” 
 “What’s that?” 

“Tt has to be the sort with a glass 


| WAS leaning over the side of a 


marble in the neck instead of a cork. ° 


You put a little carbide into it, dry, 
and throw it in. The moment the 


water gets to the carbide the marble 
slams home and then up she goes.” 
“You could try it out nicely in the 
Test,” said the old man blasphemously. 
“Just once, I could.” 
“You've never used dynamite?” 


Bridge Story 


“I’m afraid never,” I admitted. 

The old man took a firm grip of the 
bridge with his right hand and the 
crocodile, relaxed, shut its jaws with 
a snap. 

“When I was a boy in Australia,” 
he said, ‘‘we lived in a small mining 
town up in the wilds. There was 
pretty good fishing, if you took the 
trouble to go and get it, but we boys 
got to finding a worm kind of slow. The 
ambition of every one of us was to see 
what a bit of dynamite would do, but 
as you can imagine there wasn’t much 
of that left lying about. Well, one day 
it was the birthday of a boy named 
Bob, and to celebrate it his father said 
he’d put a stick of dynamite into the 
big pool up the river if we’d all swear 
to keep our mouths shut afterwards. 
The father’s name was Dan, and I 
remember he was a big ginger-haired 
man with a white straw hat and a 
spade beard on him. He was a bit of 
an inventor, and on our way up the 
river he told us he’d made a fuse 
which would burn very slowly under 
water. This was to be its trial. 


“*How slowly, Dad?’ asked Bob. 

“*T’ll tell you that when it’s gone 
off,’ said Dan, ‘but there’s big money 
in it.’ He was an Irishman. The pool 
was a mile or so upstream, almost a 
small lake. Every now and then 
someone caught a big fish in it if he 
wasn’t broken in the reeds. When we 
reached it Dan stroked his fuse as if 
it was a baby and then lit it. 

“*Here goes, boys,’ he shouts, and 
waving a decent chunk of dynamite 
round his head he flings it right out 
into the pool. 

‘It’s gone in the reeds, it hasn’t 
sunk, Dad!’ cries Bob. 

“*Hell take it!” Dan shouts. Next 
moment there was a splash at our feet 
and every man jack of us was running 
for his life. For you see, none of us had 
thought to lock up Dan’s retriever.” 

The old man paused to savour the 
drama of that moment long ago. 

“That mile back to town seemed 
five hundred. Each time we looked 
over our shoulders the dog was gaining, 
the dynamite gripped firmly in his 
mouth. Dan was a little ahead, and I 
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remember his legs were all over the 
path and his face was as white as a 
sheet. He beat the dog to his house 
and slammed the door. The rest of us 
scattered as the dog came into town, 
and I dived into the hotel. At first 
they wouldn’t believe me. Then a man 
named Big Jenkins pulled out a gun. 

““That’s easy,’ he said, going 
towards the door. 

“*Ts it?’ asks O’Grady, who kept 
the place. ‘Easy to shoot Dan’s dog, 
but who picks up the dynamite 
afterwards ?’ 

“Big Jenkins slowly puts back his 
gun. Just then the dog himself trots 
into the bar and the male population 
of the town freezes in its tracks. I 
don’t suppose there was ever a bunch 
of men so plain regretful at having 
made pals with a dog, as everyone had 
with Dan’s. He must have sensed 
something unsociable about the bar, 
for he ran on into the hotel. The story 
had arrived ahead of him and hell was 
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let loose. ‘There was a wedding break- 
fast going on until he got there. The 
bride’s mother got stuck climbing: out 
of the window and when they. got 
around to her later in the day she was. 
a carpenter’s job. 

“After that he paid a visit to the 
hospital, still searching for Dan, and 
looked in onan operation. When it 
was over the surgeon, who was a 
cousin of mine, said to the Sister ‘You 
did say appendix, didn’t you?’ and 
she says, ‘No, gallstones, but what does 
it matter?’ Then the dog called in at 
the Mayor’s office. By this time the 
whole town was out, at a mighty 
respectful distance, with everyone 
cutting the poor dog dead in case he 
should come to be patted. The Mayor 
thought on his feet. ‘Get a horse and 
get Dan,’ he says, ‘and tell him to ride 
out of town whistling and just that 
much faster than his dam dog.’” 

The old man paused again. 

“That was the queerest hunt I ever 
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followed. First Dan, keeping a good 
hundred yards between him and the 
dog-dynamite combination, then an- 


other hundred yards, then all of us. 


Dan’s was a fine dog. He took us 
upwards of seven miles before he got 
tired of the dynamite and went off to 
the river for a drink. That was our 
cue to start shooting at the dynamite. 
Big Jenkins was a dead shot and when 
he’d hit it six times so it jumped in 
the air there was suddenly no lack of 
volunteers to examine it.’ 

“Funny sort of dynamite,” I 
objected. 

“That dog was a good retriever,” 
the old man said. 

“No doubt of that,” I admitted. 

“But he couldn’t be expected to 
know the difference between a piece 
of clean driftwood and a stick of 
dynamite.” 

He leaned gently on his stick again, 
and for the first time the crocodile 
smiled. ERIO. 


“Why’s that lady blacked-out, Daddy?” 
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“Tt 1s nice to be lunching here again—with a clear conscience.” 


READ THE FOLLOWING CARELESSLY: 


(a) In each test begin at the 
beginning. Those beginning at the end, 
or at the end of the beginning and 
working to the beginning, or the end, 
will be disqualified. 

(b) Do not waste time over the easy 
questions. 

(c) If there is any question you can 
answer, leave it and go on to the next. 

(d) All the questions are to be read 
from left to right or vice versa, and 
answered right to left or vice versa. 

(e) When you come to the end of a 
page turn over. 

The alphabet is printed here to help 
you. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZ 


PAPER l 


(1) Write the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet in alphabetical order, 
beginning a b c d. How many are 
there? 

(2) Give the feminine for Tom, 
Dick and Harry. 


Intelligence Test 


(3) Rearrange this number 30,456, 
using the same figures so that the 
fourth from the right exceeds the 
second from the left by the same 
number as there are days in February. 

(4) Which number do you think 
should come after 26 and why ? 

(5) State what age you were, 
between the hours 10.42 and 21.59 
British Double Summer Time, on the 
seventh day save one of the third 
month but two, 1945. (Answer to the 
nearest cu. cm.) 

(6) Look at these numbers: 


oS a a 


(7) Why is a static water tank? (A 
two-word answer in the interrogatrve 
negative will be taken as evidence 
against you.) 

(8) How long will it take (a) a 
sergeant in the N.F.S. to empty the 
tank by-means of a stirrup pump, if 
he is helped by an A plug being taken 
out, and hindered by a B tap being 
turned on, if he arrived at the stated 
(not to be confused with static) tank 


at the stated time? How much longer 
would it take an ordinary private? 

(9) If G is the seventh letter of the 
alphabet, which letter would imme- 
diately precede the one preceding and 
which letter would. follow the one 
following ? 

(10) How far back would you 
consider : 


(a) back to the land? 
(b) backs to the sea? 


(11) In how many months from 
now, in your opinion, would it be 
considered judicious for us to take an 
optimistic view of our victories of the 
past six months? 

(12) I have forty-eight marbles and 
four boxes, which are called Box A, 
Box B, Box C and Box D. (Name the 
marbles yourself.) 


(a2) Suppose I have an equal 
number of marbles and have one 
left over ? 


(b) Suppose, leaving Boxes C and 
D empty, how many marbles are 
there in Box A? 
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(c) Suppose, leaving Boxes A and 
B empty, I have twice as many 
apples in Box C as in Box D and 
have three left over? 

(d) Just suppose. 


(13) Give a conservative estimate of 
the number of Japs killed in the recent 
earthquake. When do you hope the 
next one will be? 

(14) The coalman calls at our house 
once a week on Wednesday. He always 
rings the bell loudly sometimes. I have 
a little girl friend called Mary Alice 
who comes to see me every Friday. 
She always gives a gentle knock 
because she is undersized, although she 
eats all her eggs. The post-girl may 
call any day except Sunday, but 
actually she only comes when a com- 
plaint has been lodged against her. 
She rings the bell (that is, when she 
doesn’t sling the letters along the hall 
and slam the door). All the other 
callers go to the servants’ entrance, 
and no circulars or hawkers may be 
left on any day. 

Now underline the correct answers to 
each of the following questions: 

(a) One day there was a thunder- 
ous ringing at the knocker, and no 
more callers. Which day of the 
week was it? (The post-girl, the 
girl friend, or Man Friday.) 

(b) One day there was a terrific 
banging at the knocker, a pre-war 
pealing of bells, a throwing around of 
sandbags and a kicking over of water 
pails. -What would you do, chums? 

(c) One day there was a gentle 
ring, the murmur of a child’s voice, 
the patter of tiny feet. Was it (a)? 
was it (b)? was it (c)? 


fe} fe} 
Nature Note 


Q-DAY it snowed white butter- 
flies 
Athwart the blue-green hill; 


White and weaving fantasies, 
Never a moment still. 


They fluttered in the shaking air, 
Bemused with vetchy wine; 

Fickle, feckless, unaware— 
Content the sun should shine. 


Drifting, dancing within my mind, 
My thoughts, they strove to stay; 

The butterflies rose on the wind, 
Beckoning them away. 


The white clouds foamed from East 
and South 
And drove into the sun, 
And blew my words into my mouth, 
And my thoughts were undone. 
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Toller Reports 


To Matron 


report on incidents taking place in 

Ward 3 during the last few days. 
The general explanation of these events 
is the desire of members of the ward 
to atone in the face of criticism levelled 
by Sister Lawrence who accused 
patients, and in particular Capt 
Weeden, of lacking true Ward Spirit 
in his having an untidy bed and some 
plums, the remains of a cake and a 
half-consumed jar of pate-de-foi-gras 
in his locker. . It was therefore decided 
to make Ward 3 Cock Ward of the 
hospital, and the Ward Spirit was 
encouraged in every possible way. 
Thus the reason for Capt Arnel, Lt 
Buckmaster and myself leaving our 
beds for a short time and endeavouring 
to shift the piano within reach of Capt 
Weeden, and finally shifting Capt 
Weeden’s bed up to the piano, was the 
desire to determine a suitable accom- 
paniment to the new Ward Song 
composed by Lt Buckmaster: 


| SUBMIT herewith the suggested 


“I’m happy to be 
In Ward Three, 


No other Ward is good nl 


for ‘me. 
Beds all neat, 
Nothing here to eat, 
Ward Three for ever! Up Ward 
Three!” 


I should explain, in reference to this 
song, that there was a certain amount 
of discussion over the last three lines 
which, in addition to falling short of 
the first three lines in literary value, 
were thought to contain an ambiguity 
on the question of there being nothing 
to eat—in our lockers, of course, was 
intended. It was therefore understood 
and regretted that, on the occaS%ion of 
the ward rendering the Ward Song for 
the benefit of the Officer Commanding 
upon his reaching the adjoining Ward 
on his tour of inspection, it should 
instead have been taken as a complaint 
against the hospital catering. On the 
other hand, the ward would like to 
congratulate the chef on the standard 
of cooking achieved since this incident, 
a circumstance causing a definite lift 
to morale and Ward Spirit. 

In the same way, Ward Spirit was 
in fact behind the throwing of pillows 
complained of during Visitors’ Hours. 
The explanation of this incident is the 
propensity to snore by Major Barnard. 
During normal sleeping hours this is 
overcome by a member of the ward 
pressing his bell in the regulation 
manner and asking the night nurse to 


draw the sheet over Major Barnard’s 
face: this cure is often effective for 
those capable of getting to sleep within 
ten minutes. During daylight sleeping 
in the afternoon Visitors’ Hour, how- 
ever, when nurses do not - intrude 
more. than necessary, Major Barnard’s 
snoring is frequently an embarrass- 
ment to the ward, drowning remarks 
by relations and sounding peculiarly 
during gaps in the conversation. It 
was thus decided that this snoring 
before visitors was a bad example of 
Ward Spirit and must stop, with the 
results complained of. Actually five 
pillows only were thrown, each one 
with the sole purpose of hitting Major 
Barnard. Unfortunately the pillow 
thrown by Capt Weeden slipped as he 
threw and in this way came into 
contact. with Lt Mayhew’s aunt, 
causing her to sit on a raspberry tart 
she had kindly brought for Lt Mayhew. 
The electric light bulb at the side of 
Major Barnard’s bed was hit by several 
pillows and it is not possible to report 
who in this case was responsible, but | 
regret it was my pillow which knocked 
over the screen which Lt-Col McSplinter 
had a few minutes previously caused 
to have placed round his bed. Apart 
from this aspect of the incident, Major 
Barnard was in fact successfully woken 
up, receiving a lesson which we hope 
will obviate such snoring in the future, 
thus contributing to Ward Efficiency 
and general morale. 

The final criticism of Ward Behaviour 
is the prevalence of gambling among 
patients. Obviously the occasion 
referred to is the one when Capt 
Weeden and I were heard playing 
Battleships across the ward. The 
actual sums involved in this particular 


game were: 
Battleships .. wer! 
Cruisers ms Salter Gs 
Destroyers .. och i 
Submarines .. és | 1 Zgréé 


The high price of submarines in this 
case was an experiment to add excite- 
ment to the closing stages of the game 
and designed directly to produce a 5s. 
or 7s. 6d. win. This money in common 
with the product of all gambling in the 
ward, was to have been devoted to a 
fund for providing every patient with 
a napkin and lamp-shade in Ward 
Colours. This ideal has now been 
abandoned, but it has been decided not 
to let this setback affect in any way . 
the building up of Ward Spirit. 

(Signed) J. Totter, Lt. 
Home Forces. 
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At the Play 





“SOMETHING IN THE “AIR” (PALACE) 


Ir is not easy to think of any 
popular favourite who deserves better 
to stay in popular favour 
than that ever-youthful 
dual personality that has 
come to be known as 
Hulbert-Courtneidge. 
This consists, of course, of 
Miss CicELY COURTNEIDGE, 
whose husband, Mr. Jack 
HULBERT, is not so much 
an assistant as a comple- 
ment. The two are one. 
Each is alone on the stage 
for a few minutes in the 
course of their new show 
at the Palace called Some- 
thing in the Air. Mr. 
Hu Bert takes thissolitary 
occasion to go through a 
few of his paces, quite 
literally. He has just given 
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couple from down Lambeth way who 
find themselves at a duchess’s garden- 
party. The reason for all these trans- 
mogrifications? No more reason than 
that a musical comedy must pretend 
to have a plot, and that this one 
pretends to be concerned with the 








us a witty topical song, 





“Tt’ll Take a Lot of Getting 
Used To,” a ditty which 
has especial reference to 
the days not too far hence 





eK 








“when shop-assistants 
smile again.” And Mr. 
HULBERT merges smoothly, 











| | i 
Sane ee Hla [ir 


play of his best tap-dancing. 
He snaps his fingers, shakes 
his feet, at time and the 
hour. Miss COURTNEIDGE’S 
solo is a delectable and 
uproariously funny skit at 
the expense of ladies whose 
highway to health and shapeliness is 
the B.B.C.’s drastic ten minutes of 
early-morning exercises. The sight of 
Miss CoURTNEIDGE in this scene will 
keep many a good lady longer abed 
hereafter. 

But for the rest the two are together 
—now as uhits in the R.A.F., now as 
a Blimpish pair with Cheltenham 
written all over them, now as a 


HOME Frown WE 


Terry Potter 








BRILLIANT STAR AND DULL POTATO 


gE Mr. Jack HuLBERT 
Sata Sy hin! nee ies bas Miss CicELy CoURTNEIDGE 


escape of a German prisoner whom 
Jack and CICELY can only pursue by 
the adoption of these various disguises. 
It also pretends to be about Jack 
falling ih love with CicELy, and CICELY 
falling in love with Jack, and the affair 
developing unsmoothly owing to an 
in-between-coming young lady (Miss 
GABRIELLE BRUNE) whose chief con- 
tributions to the show are (1) allure and 
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(2) a song called “Boopsie,” which 
contains the singular couplet copied 
down literally just as it fell on our ears: 


Now look at me, don’t I look ridiculous, 
And me that’s usually so meticulous? 


Some of Mr. Haro_p PURCELL’s 
lyrics are more pointed than 
this, but it was “ Boopsie”’ 
that impressed us to the 
point of transcribing it. The 
cast also contains that good 
comedian, Mr. RoNaALp 
SHINER, who is consigned 
to do little more than 
some angry shouting as 
an R.A.F. sergeant. It 
has, too, a quite inordin- 
ately pretty chorus dressed 
in a quite inordinate 
variety of pretty clothes. 
And it has tunes by Mr. 
MANNING SHERWIN which 
never fall below the 
standard of tunefulness 
expected in English musical 
comedy these days, and 
seldom rise above it. 
But the point of a 
. Courtneidge-Hulbert 
v show, as we said in the 
| beginning, is Miss Court- 
NEIDGE’s presence and Mr. 
Hv.Bert’s. The pair have 
a fresh enthusiasm in all 
”— they do which seems to 
infect their company as 
much as their audiences. 
He is, as we have implied, 
easy competent nonchal- 
ance personified. She is 
the very imp of mischief, 
with her breathless speed, 
her devastating smile, her 
lightning-like frowns, her elaborate 
legs, her transient indignations, her 
risible straits and dilemmas, her ex- 
hilarating vitality. She is all those 
obscure delightful things that Sir 
Toby and his fellow - conspirators 
called Maria in the comedy. She is 
our metal of India. She is our most 
excellent devil of wit. She is our 
CicELY CoURTNEIDGE. 


Confessions and Suppressions 


HAVE always regarded it as 

significant that the most shady 

period of my career began when I 
first sheltered under the tree of know- 
ledge. During my most receptive 
years my teacher was a cynical Fabian 
named Gubbard who made no effort 
to hide his deep-seated hatred of 
capitalism and taught stocks and 
shares (brokerage one-eighth per cent.) 


with his features set in a perpetual leer. 
I was like clay in his hands. This 
Gubbard was struck by lightning at 
Epsom in 1922, but not before he had 
sown in me the seeds of revolt. 
Preoccupied as I was with social 
studies I began no novels and wrote 
no verse during my nonage, so that my 
parents naturally imagined that I was 
destined for a literary career. As the 


years passed without an endless stream 
of belles-lettres, biographies and works 
of fiction pouring from my fertile 
mind they gradually lost faith in me. 
Then, one day in the late twenties, I 
happened to read Hardy’s Under the 
Greenwood Tree. It was exactly the 
type of book that I wanted to write. 
Fired by a sudden ambition I sat down 
and wrote the first fifty words of a 
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projected novel, Under the Banyan 
Tree. At that point I gave it up. My 
Dancy Fay was nothing more than a 
pale and transparent imitation of 
Hardy’s heroine. 

That night I could not sleep. I felt 
certain that there was some loop-hole 
through which a man without scruple 
might enter the profitable field of 
literature. Then, just before the dawn, 
it happened. Deep down inside me 
something clicked and I knew how 
Douglas Reed must have felt when he 
leapt from his bed shouting ‘Insanity 
Fair, Insanity Fair.” 

Three months later my novel Left, 
Right, Left was accepted for publication 
by Messrs. Dewsbury and Cornflour. 
It earned me £2,641, less expenses as 
follow: 


By Purchase of one copy £ ed. 
of Kipps .. at 6 0 

» Translators’ fees «s 4 8 -O 
» Postage and Stationery 8 
£40 6 8 


If forty pounds seems rather a low 
figure for eight full-length translations 
it should be explained that inexpert 
translators (actually they were all first- 
year students of the School of Tropical 
Medicine) were essential for the venture. 
“All my subsequent novels were pro- 
duced on the same plan. Unhappy 
Chromosomes, Bull and Bear, and of 
course the Mapleford trilogy were 
English tranglations of works written 
first in English and translated into 
Russian by way of French, Chinese, 
Spanish, Maori, Bulgarian and German. 
Whether or not my literary method 
was illegal I never knew. Certainly 
my authorship was never questioned. 
Before I left literature I had precisely 
as many novels to my credit as had 
Hardy, Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy 
and Wells altogether. I never went out- 
side this great quintet for my models. 

My last book was autobiography. 
My publishers made me an offer so 
handsome that I could not, in fairness 
to myself, refuse it. I toyed with but 
rejected the idea of an octuple trans- 
lation of Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson. Far too many troublesome 
alterations (of dates, etc.) would have 
been needed to make it plausible. In 
the end I achieved my object by a very 
simple trick. When my bloodstained 
clothing was found on the beach at 

. Ilfracombe it was naturally supposed 
that I had met with an untimely end. 
I collected all the obituary notices, 
interlarded them with selected passages 
translated from a Portuguese version 
of Self Help, and presented my wonder- 
ing publishers with another best-seller. 
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“And if you’re a brave little girl you shall have ALL 
daddy's sweet ration next month.” 


How I avoided trouble during those 
exciting years I cannot imagine. Of 
the true nature of my literary activities 
neither the public nor the critics seem 
to have had the slightest inkling. 
Towards the end, it is true, there were 
signs that my publishers knew a little 
more than they admitted. Their 
quarterly cheques, for example, were 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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last one that I received was _per- 
forated and stamped with the following 
directions: ‘Definitely Under Fifty 
Pounds,” “Not Negotiable,” “Please 
Scrutinize for Forgery.” 


° °o 


Buffers in Whitehall 


“A special train took the party on the 
last stage of the journey from Quebec to 


. Downing Street.”—Daily Paper. 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





William Hazlitt 


For a hundred years after his death praise of Hazlitt 
as a writer was always qualified by disapprobation of 
him asa man. He was said to be unamiable, quarrelsome 
and cantankerous, and his love for Sarah Walker, a 
symptom of his thwarted idealism, was dismissed as an 
ignoble infatuation for a girl who, as the daughter of a 
lodging-house keeper, had no business to intrude into 
literary history. ‘‘One can tolerate the passion of a 
St. Preux or a Werther, as it is set off by the eloquence of 
a Rousseau or a Goethe, but such a story as this is nauseous,” 
wrote Crabb Robinson of Hazlitt’s narrative of his unhappy 
passion. The first just and sympathetic account of the 
man whom Charles Lamb called ‘“‘one of the wisest and 
finest spirits breathing” was given in Hesketh Pearson’s 
The Fool of Love a few years ago. Written from much 
the same standpoint as Mr. Pearson’s biography, Miss 
CATHERINE Maciean’s Born Under Saturn (CoLuiys, 21/-) 
has the merits and defects which characterized her study 
of Dorothy Wordsworth. Her industry and range of 
knowledge are remarkable, her prejudices warm and 
human, and her sympathies generous. But her sensibilities 


are too widely diffused; she is so easily moved by every- 
thing that the reader is never sufficiently mdved by 
anything. For example, having occasion to refer to Words- 
worth’s youth at Hawkshead, she allows her knowledge 
of the future relations between Wordsworth and Hazlitt 
to set her off in this strain—“‘Hawkshead William is 
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yet to bring some joy into the life of our William, is 
to teach him much, is also to cast upon him shadows 
that thicken as life thickens, that scarce forbear the 
porch of the grave. But these things as yet are only in the 
shaping.” This kind of writing has a blurring effect. 
Nothing in Miss Mac.Ean’s narrative stands out in relief. 
Everything is in it, Hazlitt’s enthusiasm for Coleridge and 
Wordsworth and subsequent estrangement, his love ‘of 
painting and of nature, his revolutionary hopes, the 
savage treatment he received from the press, his adoration 
of Sarah Walker, his last years of melancholy and exhaus- 
tion, but everything i is seen through a haze. ‘This, however, 
will not matter much to readers who are already acquainted 
with the main outlines of Hazlitt’s life, and who will 
therefore be able to appreciate at their full value. the 
many relevant facts and illuminating details put at their 
disposal by the industry and enthusiasm of Miss Mac.Ean. 
H. K. 


Lot’s Wife Looks Back. 


A Constant Nymph without the artistic and natural 
values that gave the Sanger story a certain wry nobility, 
Miss Mary Lutyens’ new novel relates—with a sadly 
unremunerative wealth of aphoristic comment—the fortunes 
of a seedy artist’s daughter and an unprepossessing scion 
of the Levantine plutocracy. The setting—Riviera, Paris, 
London—is lavishly inter-war. Angie Kinnaird is reared 
at Compiégne by an easy-going father for whom palette 
and brushes are sufficient excuse for refusing to face life. 
Life, however, remains to be faced: by Will’s wife until she 
dies and by Will’s daughter after her mother’s death. 
Jimmy Lorigni, intermittently a stockbroker, is spending 
a characteristic youth waiting for a rich aunt’s demise: 
an occupation which becomes ominously less attractive. 
when the old lady in her dotage takes to losing heavily at 
poker. Between Angie’s first childish overtures to Jimmy 
and the couple’s last bid for mutual enjoyment, other 
adventures of the appetite intervene. All are characterized 
by a common strategy, fhe more imperative affaire differing 
little in essentials from the two marriages it promises to 
disrupt. So Near to Heaven (Joseru, 8/6) is an odd 
misnomer for so precise a delineation of cosmopolitan 
greed and vulgarity. H. P. E. 





United Loyalties 


Probably nobody but Mr. F. O. LanGiey, beloved 
Metropolitan magistrate of Old Street, could have written 
Singapore to Shoreditch (MULLER, 3/6), the story of “A 
Sentimental Traveller from China in the Dock,” because 
he knows both places and so is qualified to judge the result 
of Far-Eastern (a coolie) meeting East-Ender (a fish 
porter) when both have political principles, loyalties and 
pride in legitimate birth. The story begins when the 
fish porter is in hospital and, because of that, the coolie is 
in dock: it ends in understanding, but there is much more 
between which it would be no more fair to tell than it 
would be to give away the plot of a thriller. Mr. LANGLEY 
is a most excellent detector of the way the inscrutable 
(though one does wish the word were not used so often) 
mind of the Oriental works, and is also a lover of “‘ East End 
Delinquents” to whom his book is dedicated—‘‘I am of 
opinion not only that here are the world’s principal rogues 
and vagabonds, but that. also here humanly speaking is 
the salt of the earth in its cellar.” The Defendant’s State- 
ment, read by a Chinese clerk who came “upon the 
unofficial order of the Chinese Embassy, though the Chinese 
ambassador was not aware of it,” is not only a brave story 
and a good piece of literature, but as good an argument 
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for “Empire-flinging” as can ever have been made. The 
story, illuminating as it is, does not hold all the value of 
this short and devious book, for its author lets us into 
many kindly secrets, telling how a guilty novice’s trial 
may be interrupted deliberately so that he may be 
“temporarily detained” . . . just to let him realize what it 
is like “Inside,” so that he may keep- his social status. 
He hints that one day we shall be told the exciting story 
of the London Police Court, and we hope that quantity 
may be added to his quality next time. B. E. B. 


Music of the Universe 


The whole world called aloud to GEorGE VILLIERS that 
there is something greatly harmonious behind the shifting 
screen of tangible things. Birds go on singing, surf falling 
on shingle beaches, clouds swinging across the sky, the 
dahlias shout colour in Regent’s Park regardless of bombs 
and tanks and smoke-screens, and he never let go of the 
certainty that through our instinctive delight in their 
beauty the fundamental rightness of the world is being 
declared to us. He had cause to forget it, for he was 
grievously wounded in 1916 and, never wholly recovering, 
died after much illness in the midst of renewed war. His 
last months were spent in the routine of a Government 
department, and a very slender volume—Noonday and 
Nocturne (EYRE AND Sportiswoope, 5/-)—draws together 
his everyday comments on the fellow-mortals in his office, 
whether cleaners, clerks, or the Great Ones of the hierarchy, 
and his quiet musings on the persistent realities that pro- 
claim the nearness of immortality. He finds evidence for 
his creed even in our inability at the utmost crisis of war 
quite to submerge our human interests in one consuming 
topic. Once admit that the war is the whole of life, he 
says, and we have lost it. The real quarrel is in the 
interpretation of the underlying values. These chapters 
are not in the least a piece of sermonizing. They are 
cheerful, even gay, and say to perfection something that 
needs to be said. me C. 0. P. 


South Lodge 


Whether or not Ford Madox Ford is remembered as a 
writer, he is certain to have a place in English literary 
history as the founder and editor, for twelve numbers, of 
The English Review. In South Lodge (ConsTaBLE, 15/-) 
DoveLas GoLpRING, who worked on the Review with Ford, 
speaks of Ford’s genius as an editor, and claims that 
“there has been nothing like it before or since, in England 
or, so‘far as I am aware, in any other country.” The 
claim is by no means fantastic. Literature was Ford’s 
religion, he was singularly free from jealousy of other 
writers, and his ‘one aim ‘as an editor was to discover 
masterpieces and give them to the world. His editorship 
would be remarkable if he had confined himself only to 
amassing contributions from nearly all the well-known 
writers of the day—Thomas Hardy, Conrad, Galsworthy, 
Henry James, H. G. Wells, Yeats, Belloc, Chesterton and 
Arnold Bennett. But he was as eager to find new writers 
as to secure old ones. D. H. Lawrence and Norman Douglas 
first appeared in print in The English Review, and among 
his other discoveries were P. Wyndham Lewis, Stephen 
Reynolds, Thomas Burke, F. 8. Flint and Ezra Pound, 
whose rapid rise to a position in which he dominated 
W. B. Yeats’s ‘‘Mondays” is amusingly described by Mr. 
Gotprinc. Unfortunately finance was not one of Ford’s 
strong points, and at the end of 1909 Sir Alfred Mond 
bought the Review and appointed another editor. 

Mr. GotpR1N@’s title is taken from a semi-detached villa 
in Campden Hill Road, where Violet Hunt lived till her 
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death last year. The story of Violent Hunt and Ford 
Madox Ford has a good deal in common with the story 
of George Sand and Alfred de Musset. It forms perhaps 
the main theme of this desultory but vivid book of literary 
reminiscences, and Violent Hunt herself is brilliantly 
pictured in her forlorn old age in Mr. GoLpRiNe@’s opening 
pages. In the summer of 1939, when Mr. GoLpRING 
saw her for the last time, her memory of the immediate 
past was almost gone, but the distant past was living 
to her—what Matthew Arnold said to her when she was 
a girl of sixteen, how Browning, after he became famous, 
“only dined with duchesses,” and contented himself with 
leaving cards on her parents, what she thought of May 
Morris and all the other pre-Raphaelites she had known 
in her youth. Both as an introduction to Violet Hunt 
and Ford Madox Ford, and for its general interest, Mr. 
GOLDRING’s book is well worth reading. H. K. 





Heaven and Home 


Alongside the replanning of the haphazard Victorian 
economic system—the system that made us the world’s 
workshop, fed by the cheap produce of foreign satellites 
—there is a virile and youthful clamour for the natural 
and supernatural life proper to man. These are historic- 
ally one. They have never flourished apart. And it is 
exhilarating to note that the men of the land are becom- 
ing aware of the sanctions and safeguards of religion and 
the lovers of God are seeking a wider heritage than their 
final seven feet of English earth for the exercise of 
the Christian virtues. ‘True to the Kindred Points of 
Heaven and Home” they renew a traditional alliance and 
enlist an ever-increasing stream of recruits; and it is 
this alliance, historically considered, and these recruits, 
marshalled and reviewed, that enliven the thronged and 
crowded pages of The Tree of Life (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 
8/6). A brilliant makeshift, the book easily triumphs over 
its conscious imperfections. It is obviously rushed to the 
scene of action in the first preliminary skirmishes for the 
good life. But anyone who troubles to make a bibliographical 
index—which should have been provided—will be amazed 
at the depth and width of Mr. H. J. MasstncHawm’s research. 

H. P. E. 
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The Secret of Empire 


“OU T’s really rather a wonderful 
thing,” said a patriotic gentleman 
in the Government service. “Take 

this port of Mvita. Here we have a 

population of five thousand British, 

six thousand Arabs, eight thousand 

Indians, four thousand Goans, eleven 

thousand natives, and seven hundred 

and fifty Seychellois, to say nothing of 

a Service population of twenty-nine 

thousand four hundred—only of course 

that’s secret—all woven together into 
one great community.” (It may have 
been four thousand British and eight 
thousand Goans and eleven thousand 

Arabs, but the figures don’t matter.) 

“Now what is the great secret which 

the British possess, enabling them to 

do a thing like that?” 

“Tt isn’t a secret at all,” said the 
magistrate, who had spent the day 
coping with a score of litigious 
Indians and Arabs, “‘it’s an illusion.” 

“Not at all,” the Government 
servant maintained, “‘it’s—it’s some- 
thing we’ve got that rallies all these 
different peoples to a common meeting- 
place under the flag. And mark my 
words, there are many nations who 
would give a good deal to know what 
that something is.” 

“They need give nothing at all,” 
remarked Everard Galliproof, then a 
staff captain at Mvita Headquarters, 
“unless they like to refund my 
postage; for as it happens I’ve given 
this very matter a lot of thought 
since I’ve been here, and I think I 
know the answer.” 

“Do you indeed?” asked the 
magistrate eagerly. “And what is it?” 

“Well, it may take some time to 
explain,” said Everard, looking moodily 
into the bottom of his glass. ‘“‘ But,” 
he added, when this had been rendered 
no longer possible, ‘as a_ special 
favour, gentlemen, I will tell you about 
my researches. In fact it will give me 
a great deal of pleasure. 

“When this matter first occurred 
to me,” he continued, “‘I resolved to 
walk about the port and ask people 
something about themselves and their 
lives. The first people I approached 
were a group of young seamen on their 
way to play football. ‘Tell me,’ I said 
to them, after we had passed the time 
of day and they had all asked me if I 
had a light, and subsequently some- 
thing to light with it—‘tell me, can you 
explain your evident devotion to this 
great Empire?’ ‘Empire?’ said one of 
them, a fair-haired blue-eyed young 
giant from Wurzlehurst—oh, I beg 
your pardon; I forgot for a moment 
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that I am no longer representing a 
newspaper. Anyway, ‘Empire?’ said 
this chap, ‘Empire ? Never use it meself, 
except when it comes in the ration. 
Always smoke Cut Plug.’”’ 

“He thought you meant Empire 
tobacco,” said the 
servant. 

“Exactly,” said Everard. “That is 
what Empire meant to him. After 
that we talked about women until we 
came to the sports ground, and I left 
them, in the words of one of them, a 
wiry little ex-waiter from—treally, I 
am sorry—I left them knocking so- 
and-so out of H.M.S. Irritable. Then, 
seeing a group of young Indian boys 
in the adjacent field; I decided to 
broach them next. They were perhaps 
not typical of the Indian community 
of Mvita, in that they wore their shirts 
inside their trousers instead of outside; 
but after all, the eldest of them was 
probably not more than eleven, and 
youth is always intolerant of the 
customs of its fathers. No doubt, too, 
it is easier to play football with your 
shirt inside your trousers than outside. 
I couldn’t say myself.” 

“They were playing football, eh?” 
remarked the magistrate. 

“Well, they were kicking a ball at 
a little boy of about eight who was 
standing in goal,” Everard conceded. 
“As I passed he missed it for the 
eleventh time running and it hit me 
in the stomach. This naturally seemed 
to me a good opportunity to open the 
subject of their attitude towards the 
flag, so as I returned the ball to the 
little boy (who unluckily received it in 
the face and began to cry) I spoke 
a few well-chosen words about the 
solidarity of Empire to the eldest and 
most intelligent-looking child.” 

“What were his reactions ?”’ inquired 
the magistrate. 

“He was exceedingly polite and 
deferent,” said Everard with a glow of 
self-satisfaction. “‘He said, ‘Tank you, 
sir’ first, and then he hit the little boy 
who was crying to make him stop. I 
may say I was much impressed.” 

“What happened then?” asked the 
magistrate eagerly, wondering if the 
eldest boy’s methods would work in 
his court. ’ 

“Well, then they went on playing 
football,” Everard said, “if you can 
call it that. I called out a few encourag- 
ing remarks, such as ‘Pass!’ and 
‘Shoot!’ and ‘Foul!’ just to show that 
the Motherland was always thinking 
of them, and passed on. The bar of the 
Castle Hotel had then opened, and I 
deferred further researches for another 
time. 

“Well, the next person I approached 
was Sergeant de Souza, a Goan clerk 


Government . 
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at my headquarters. I buttonholed him 
just as he was leaving next evening 
and put it to him that the Empire was 
a good thing. He said there was a 
much better picture on at the Regal, 
and would I excuse him, please, 
because he was going to play football 
against the Arab Union at five-fifteen. 
As the sternest military martinet 
could hardly hold that it came within 
the scope of a dispatch-clerk’s duties 
to discuss the inner meaning of the 
British Empire in his leisure hours, 
I said I hoped he would have a good 
game and followed him down to the 
ground, as it always gives me a 
vicarious thrill to see Arabs playing 
football in bare feet. 

“There was. a large number of 
spectators, drawn from all classes of 
the population of Mvita, except the 
Seychellois; but then if, as you say, 
there are only three hundred and. 
twenty of them——” 

“Seven hundred and fifty,” corrected 
the Government servant. 

“Precisely —so you can _ hardly 
expect them to attend every game of 
football in Mvita. I watched for half 
an hour, and then engaged my neigh- 
bour, a coal-black gentleman wearing 
a blanket and a pair of khaki shorts, in 
a little tendentious conversation. I 
don’t know if you have the same 
difficulty,” said Everard frankly, “‘but 
I don’t seem to be able to put the 
small change of political backchat into 
Swahili with anything like fluency. 
For instance, what do you say for 
‘dialectical materialism’ ?” 

“T’ve often wondered,” said the. 
magistrate untruthfully. 

““Well, my native friend did his best 
to grasp my meaning, I think, and 
certainly agreed with everything I said 
with remarkable alacrity ; but somehow 
I don’t think we plumbed any very 
profound depths.” 

“It rather sounds, in fact,” said the 
magistrate, preparing to leave, “as if 
your investigations into the founda- 
tions of Empire were rather a flop, if 
you see what I mean.” 

*“Not at all,” said Everard im- 
perturbably. ‘The theory with 
which I started ovt was triumphantly 
vindicated.” 

“But you never got on terms 

“True, I never did. But I found out 
what it is that all sections of the 
community have in common, ahd 
which is their one vital heritage from 
Britain.” 

“Well, if you can find that out from 
so little cross-examination,” said the 
magistrate, “you ought to be in my 
job. What is it?” 

“Tt’s obvious,” said Everard. 
“Association football.” 
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the people to whom Sympson’s 

detachment is attached asked if 
an interpreter could be sent each 
morning with our sick parade. 

“I'll go myself,” said Lieutenant 
Sympson to Sergeant Pumper, who is 
the only other white man on the 
detachment. 

Sergeant Pumper just grunted in a 
way toshow that he thought Sympson’s 
trying to pass himself off as an inter- 
preter was a bit funny, but next 
morning he managed to rake up the 
largest sick parade the detachment 
had yet had. Six in all. It was quite 
a grand sight to see Sympson marching 
off at their head, and it was not his 
fault that with true Kugomba courtesy 
they all hung back to keep pace with 
Corporal Kikomeko (bad foot), so that 
Sympson marched into the M.I. room 
five minutes ahead of the party. 

The M.O. pushed a thermometer into 
his mouth and grabbed hold of his wrist. 

“You'd better go into hospital,” 
he said, “‘for observation. I can’t be 
sure, but you’re a bit up, and there’s 
a lot of it about.” - 

“A lot of what?” asked Sympson, 
but the M.O., who comes from Glasgow 
and does not waste words, was already 
examining Corporal Kikomeko’s foot. 
The upshot was that half an hour 
later, after a rather bumpy ride in an 
ambulance, Sympson found himself 
in bed in No. 892 General Hospital 
talking to a man in the next bed with 
a bad stomach. 

“When are you going?” asked the 
man with the bad stomach. 

“Going where?” asked Sympson. 


“Home, of course,” said ‘the man. 


|: all began when the new M.O. of 
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On the Way Home 


“There’s no need to make a secret of it. 
Practically everybody in this hospital 
is going home. Most of the Surgicals 
and Stomachs are going to-night. Or 
perhaps you’re a Lung?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said 
Sympson, “I’ve had a bit of a head- 
ache for a couple of days, but I wasn’t 
bothering about it. I only went to the 
M.O. to act as interpreter.” 

Presently a lot of sisters came 
flashing in and tied labels on to the 
patients, and a new-looking sister 
stopped in front of Sympson’s bed and 
said “Jolly?” 

“Quite,” said Sympson. Actually 
his headache had got a lot worse and 
he was feeling far from jolly, but there 
was a fellow with two legs missing who 
was laughing like anything in the 
opposite bed, so Sympson felt that he 
couldn’t admit to being anything less 
than jolly with a mere headache. 

So the sister tied a label to him and 
he cocked his eye at it and found that 
he had become Lt. Jolley. 

“Why, you are a Stomach,” said the 
man in the next bed, who had also 
cocked his eye at the label; “so you’re 
coming with me to-night. What’s the 
first thing you’re going to do when 
you get to England? Personally I’m 
going to find some real grass. Long 
grass with buttercups and ladysmocks 
in it, and I’m going to bury my face in 
it and then roll over and over. I’m 
going to drink beer till I can’t stand up. 
Stomach or no Stomach. Half the 
sickness in Egypt is caused by lack of 
good beer... .” 

By this time Sympson’s brain was 
in a bit of a whirl, but he managed by 
a great effort to attract the attention 
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of a doctor, who de-labelled him and 
diagnosed a mild attack of sand-fly. 
Sympson holds firmly to the belief, 
however, that if he had been un- 
patriotic enough to keep quiet he 
would have gone home as a Stomach 
and probably been bowler-hatted and 
pensioned off. 

Instead he lay there and watched 
the others go. The Surgicals, the 
Stomachs, the Lungs. Each day as 
the sun set pinkly over the hot sand 
the ambulances pulled up outside and 
stretcher-bearers carried ‘‘lying” cases 
inside. Other patients hobbled on 
crutches down to the waiting train. 

Sympson is not a sentimental man, 
but he says that it moved him 
strangely to see these men going home. 
Old grey-haired fellows with the 
medals of two wars on their tunics. 
Fresh youngsters who had _ been 
damaged in their first battle; yet all 
subtly the same, all tremendously 
cheerful, all seemingly quite uncon- 
scious that they had left a leg or half 
a lung in this barren foreign land. 
Sympson told me afterwards that he 
had been feeling a bit browned off to 
be left in Egypt, just a sort of skivvy 
clearing up the mess that the real 
fighters had left behind, but that 
somehow the sight of those Stomachs 
and Lungs and Surgicals gave him 
courage again. 

He saw the train pull out of the 
station and disappear into the purple 
Eastern night. His last glimpse was 
of his late neighbour the Stomach 
settling down to a game of bridge with 
two obvious Surgicals and a young 
chap with laughing eyes who looked 


suspiciously like a Lung. 
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Engine cleanliness is more than a matter 
of looks—particularly in the ignition system. 
dust and moisture on plugs, leads or distributor 


Oil, 


Neglected plug points and 


contact breaker points will cause erratic firing. 
Dirty ignition incurs the risk of shorting the 
high tension current. Always see that your Austin 
is as clean under the bonnet as it should be outside. 


HELP. YOUR AUSTIN 
TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


The AUSTIN MAGAZINE may help you too—4d monthly 


AUSTIN OWNERS 








THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 








ITH matchless skill born of gene- 
rations of hand-loom weaving the 
crofters of the Outer Hebrides impart 
to Harris Tweed a style and individu- 
ality you never find elsewhere. The 


100% pure virgin Scottish wool from 
which each yard is made explains its Look for the Trade Mark on the Cloth 
unique softness, comfort and durability. and for the Label on the Garment. 


HAND WOVEN 





Ray HARRIS TWEED 


REGISTERED 7: )), SRANTED BY THE 
TRADE MARK eral 
a 


NO SI92I14 ASSOCIATION LTD 
HARRIS TWEED 

FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 
ON THE CLOTH 





10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 





The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :— 
“Harris Tweed”’ means a Tweed made from pure virgin 
wool produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the 
Outer Hebrides andhand-wovenby the Islandersattheirown 
homes in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and their 
several purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 








PROBLEM: RAISE 10,000 CUBIC 
YARDS OF ROCK fer day .... from 
113 ft. below 


lake surface ! 


Keeping things on the move in 
industry is a vital task today. 
Pioneers in the use of rubber in 
industrial transport, Goodyear 
are helping to overcome such 
problems as this.... 

Copper deposits were found at the 
bottom of a lake, 113 feet below the 
surface. Dredging with flexible 
rubber sleeves was the only means 
to bring the metal up, yet ordinary 
rubber sleeves would not stand up 
to the wear imposed on them. 
To operate this, one of the world’s 
deepest draws, Goodyear Rubber 
Dredging Sleeves were used. 
Heavily impregnated to resist the 
abrasive action of rock, metaland 
the motion of water,Goodyear rub- 
ber sleeves are helping to extract 
10,000 cubic yards of metal-bearing 
rock per day from this deposit. 


eAnother 
GOODZYEAR 


contribution to Progress 





























Where Films Go in Wartime—rart of the film we once used for pleasure 
now serves in the kine-theodolite to test the accuracy of artillery fire. 
Photography is mobilised for war, so don’t blame your dealer if he 
says ‘Sold out of Selo!” Claims of the Services, Industry, Medicine 
and Science come first. After victory, Selo films will be plentiful 
again, faster and better than ever. Till then our chief task must be 


SERVICING THE WAR 


FILMS made by ILFORD 


LIMITED 
ILFORD, LONDON 
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Do you look lovely — | 
when you smile ? 










" the tip of 
“Ur tongue 


Make the Tongue Test. If, when you 
run the tip of your tongue over your 
teeth, you feel a filmy coating, you | 
need Irium—the super-cleanser in | 
Pepsodent. Irium flushes away film, | 
polishes teeth brilliantly . ’. makes sure 
you’ll always look lovely 
when you smile. 


1/3, 2/2 Ine. Taz 
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. Indifference to 


“‘Rest-therapy”’ 


is the root of much 
INDIGESTION 


GASTRIC TROUBLES are aggravated by over-straining the 
digestive organs with unsuitable food when, on the contrary, 
what they most need is Rest. Your disinclination to eat 
a full meal when you feel tired or worried is a sign that 
your digestion needs a rest. This is a natural and 
instinctive curative impulse. Obey it. Rest your digestion 
with a cup of Benger’s Food. Benger’s soothes the 
stomach and gives your digestion a chance to build 
up its natural strength. Yet it provides the warmth and 
nourishment your system needs but-in a form you can 
fully absorb without discomfort or digestive strain. 


Why Benger’s is so good for you. 
Benger’s is rich nourishment in a form 
which requires very little effort on the 
part of the digestive organs. It contains 
active enzymes which partially pre- 


digest milk so that you absorb the full 
value of this valuable food whilst giving 
your digestion the rest it needs. 


Benger’s, to-day, is as easy to make 
as a@ cup of cocoa. rom all 
chemists and high-class’ grocers. 

Original Plain  Benger’s, 
Malt Flavoured or Cocoa and 
Malt Flavoured. 


Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 



















@a riect dressing and a sovereign 
specific against falling hair, scurf and dandruff. 
Promotes hair growth. Invigorates the scalp. 
Non-inflammable. From good Hairdressers 
and Chemists. 


vertie D/~ & 7/6 ( tocreased tax 








including 
Purchase Tax 


3 - each 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


THE MENACE OF MOTHS 


MUST BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY NOWADAYS 


Are you a 
knee-hugger? 


There really is such 
an exercise, and a t 
very beneficial one 
too, though diet is 
equally important! 
Make a habitof eating 
Turog—the brown 
bread for vigorous, 
‘robust health, 


‘Turog 





brown 
bread 


Difficulty with supplies? Then write to 
SPILLERS LIMITED, CARDIFF 
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OPERATION 






by means of 
T.PD. 


AUTOMATIC 


ENIORS 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 
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Pd 
indeed! 
When troubled in mind, ‘tis solace; when 
with the joy of life it yields greater 





pleasure; when quiet reigns it brings 
content—for ‘tis Chairman—the greatest of 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


Three strengths: Chairman, medium; Board- 
man’s, mild; Recorder, full ; 2/94 per oz. 
from tobacconists everywhere. 

There is also Chairman Empire Mixture, 

at 2/6 per oz. 
Made by the successors to R. J. Lea, Ltd. . 
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SUPERLATIVE 

QUALITY ANO™ 
DESIGN , 

IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 

HAVE THE VALSTAR “66” RAIN- 

COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 

STRICTLY LIMITED. 

4. MANDLEBERG & CO, LTO. 

VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6. LANCS, 
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Healthy dogs 
make good companions 


BOB MARTIN’S 


Condition Powder Tablets 


| Keep dogs fit | 



































‘ PUNCH or The London Charivari 





Down Our Street 


Bert is on the watch 
for U boats 

out on the Atlantic. 
Under the same stars 
Mum is on the watch 
for fire bombs 

down our street, 

Dick is in Commandos 
spraying with his 
Tommy gun but 

you should see father 
on his stirrup pump. 
Mr. Smith’s a warden, 
Jones is N.F.S. 

Brown is an authority 
on decontamination. 
Robinson is ambulance, 
marvellous with splints. 
Mrs. R. is ready 

with bandages and lints. 
When the walls are falling 
and the windows blaze 
then you see some action 
down our street. 

Fire engines roaring— 
quick the hoses out—— 
under debris crawling 
to get the stricken out. 
And where the fight is 
thickest—look ! 

the canteen van. . 





Women cool as cucumbers 
serving cups of tea ! 
Goering brought the 
blitzkrieg to their firesides 
but he couldn’t break ’em : 
now he never will. 
Everybody’s in it 

down our street— 

because everybody knows 
that everybody’s needed 


—Down our street. 


But Victory is not here yet. Therefore the 
word is: Still more service, still more 


saving. SAVE MORE. 


»~..— Save for Victory 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 





October 6 1943 





OU wouldn’t know the 

Park since the troops 
came,” says Sidney the 
Squirrel. “ Thump, bump, 
go the wheels all day. And 
half the nuts I pick up extern ip G 
nowadays are not my kind wa " the oo itt 
of nut at all. But the SN i HTT 
drive keeps as smooth and , geen = 
tidy as ever. They did 
it with Colas, you see, 
a long time ago.” 








When peace returns to the Gardens of the world, there will be 
Colas products again to make paths and drives trim and durable. 


OLAS PRODI rS LTD CROSBY SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, E.« 


PHONI AVENUI l GRAM COLASFALT, STOCK, LONDON 
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By appointment to 
H.M. King George VI 















Stonehenge, situated on Salisbury Plain, 
has given rise to much speculation as to its 
origin. The most popular belief is that these 
stones are the remains of a temple dedicated 
to the worship of the Sun—a belief furthered 
by the fact that on Midsummer Day the Sun 
rises nearly in line with the altar stone, and 
a stone known as the “ Friar’s Heel.” 

It has weathered the centuries of time, 
and we can depend on it to withstand the 
ravages of many more. Well may we say of 
Stonehenge, as millions throughout the 
worid say of Champion Plugs, ‘ There’s 
Dependability for you.’ 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


Remember ! The needs of the Services must come 
rst. 





CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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So this is London! 


NE can feel pretty lonely in London if one 
hasn’t friends or a club to go to. And that isn’t 
the sort of leave these fellows are going to have if 
we can help it. 
And we can. A Fund has been formed to provide a 
club at 30 Grosvenor Square for members of the 
Royal Armoured Corps where they can enjoy 
proper amenities. 
Of course, the Fund does much more than that — 
provides games and books and so on; eases the lot 
of prisoners of war, husbands bereaved families and 
will help men into civil life after the war. 
They live hard, fight hard, these youngsters and we 
owe them more than we know. Here’s a good way 
to show our appreciation. 


Make’ a cheque payable to ‘“‘The Royal 

Armoured Corps Charities Fund ”’ and post it 

addressed to ‘*The Secretary, The Nuffield 
Organization, Cowley, Oxford’. (The Fund is 
registered under the War Charities Act.) 








Royal 


| Armoured Corps 


CHARITIES 


Fund 


Space for this 


advertisement has 
been donated by 


THE 


DAIMLER CO LTD 














FROM A FAMOUS INDIAN 


CAVALRY REGIMENT 
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“Just like the pukka Blighty 
Barneys (of blessed memory!)” 


Dear Sirs, 


This comes on a sudden impulse due to a tin of 
your most excellent tobacco found in a small, out- 
of-the-way shop in the bazaar of the next village. 
The price sky-rocketed when the “box-wallah” 
saw my eager face.... 


I would like to comment on the amazing fresh- 
ness of the tobacco, which must have been at the 
very least twelve months old. It tasted just like 
the pukka Blighty Barneys (of blessed memory!). 


It’s a rare luxury out here. In fact if someone 
happens to come across a tin, he walks about all 
day with a huge smile on his face (another rare 
luxury out here). 


Ill close this brief epistle (in a cloud of smoke) 
with best wishes and a hope of many more years 
of Barneys. 

[The original letter can be inspected.] 





* Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle (full), 2/94d. oz. 


John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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